CHAPTER  ONE

ORIGINS

WE MUST speak of Britain, not England, until the beginning of
the seventh century of the Christian era when the Anglo-Saxons
had completed the military conquest of such portions of our
island as they ever effectively occupied. Having completed
this self-imposed task, the Anglo-Saxons were able, not more
than a thousand years after the time of Pericles, to begin
learning to read and write, and after that to acquire the rudi-
ments of civilization from the superior culture of their neigh-
bours in Wales and Scotland, and from the still more superior
culture of the Mediterranean basin.

In the following .chapters we shall tell briefly how the people
of this island survived their reversion to barbarism imposed on
them by the Anglo-Saxon infiltration (developing as it did,
somewhat absent-mindedly, into a military conquest), and
became again, without much assistance from without, and after
disposing of their Anglo-Saxon rulers, a great people. It is a
remarkable story, and not the less so for being still unfinished.
Alone of the peoples of Western Europe we have the capacity
still to surprise the world. One of the reasons, perhaps, is that
we can find in our astonishing past the support of history,
tradition, and sentiment for any part which idealism, self-
interest, or the mere necessity for survival may call on us to play.
We can even alternately hate and love the French, and love and
hate the Germans, because, although we have been conquered
by both, we have conquered both; we have therefore a moral
;ustification for either emotion.

Another and perhaps deeper reason for our moral and politi-
cal survival lies in our geology and geography, which has
exposed Great Britain to so many different cultural and facial
influences, and taught us from our earliest years to live bravely